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NYONE READING a Socratic 

dialogue will be struck by the 

‘play dumb’ strategy Socrates 
employs; he never claims to know the 
answers to the questions he raises, but 
professes woeful ignorance, and begs 
the other persons to enlighten him 
out of their fund of wisdom. The 
name for this is ony, or more 
specifically, that special form 
known as Socratic irony. 

Irony, both in this form and in 
others, is of interest to the Close 
Reasoner since it is a case of what 
might be termed the non-literal use 
of language, and so presents a 
problem of interpretation. In this 
Note we consider the concept of 
irony, relying on quotations from 
Cicero, the OED and Fowler. We 
also examine the distinction be- 
tween irony and sarcasm, with 
which it is often confused. Finally, 
we look at a case of irony in the context 
of argument analysis. 

The root of it is a Greek word edz, 
a dissembler, one who says less than he 
thinks, which gives eidne dissimula- 
tion, assumed ignorance. This went into 
Latin as /roma, though there was also 
the word dissumulatio; see the passage 
quoted below from Cicero. 

Irony came to be valued as a rhetori- 
cal technique, and was eventually 
included as one of the ‘figures of 
speech’ in rhetoric. However, the use of 
the word has also spread in other 
directions, as we see in the passage 
from dictionary, and Fowler’s ‘double 
audience’ theory is perhaps the best 
way to connect the various meanings. 


QUOTATIONS 
e Cicero: (55 BC) 
Irony /d/ssimulatio] too gives 
pleasure, when your words differ 
from your thoughts, not... when 


you assert exactly the contradic- 
tory, . . . but when the whole 


tenor of your speech shows you 
to be solemnly Jesting, what you 
think differing continuously from 
what you say; 

Fannius in his ‘Chronicles’ 
records that Africanus (the one 


named Aemilianus) was out- 
standing in this kind of thing, 
and describes him by the Greek 
word ¢/d7g but, upon the evi- 
dence of those who know these 
subjects better than | do, my 
opinion Is that Socrates far sur- 


passed all others for 
accomplished wit in this strain of 
lrony //7or/a/or dissimulation. 

(Qe Oratore, Bk. II, evil, 260)! 


e Oxford Saglish Dictionary: 
(1971) 


Irony [from Latin /o7/a@ from 
Greek e/pine/g ‘dissimulation, 
feigned ignorance’.] 


1. A figure of speech in which 
the Intended meaning Is the 
opposite of that expressed by 
the words used; usually tak- 
ing the form of sarcasm or 
ridicule in which laudatory 
expressions are used to imply 
condemnation or contempt. 


2. 4g. A condition of affairs or 
events of a character oppo- 


site to what was, or might 
naturally be, expected; a con- 
tradictory outcome of events 
as if in mockery of of the 
promise and fitness of things. 


3. In etymological sense: Dis- 
simulation, pretence; esp. 
In reference to the dis- 
simulation of ignorance 
practiced by Socrates as a 
means of confuting an 
adversary (Socratic rony). 
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Sarcasm [from late Latin 
Sarcasm-us from late Greek 
serkasmos based on sarka- 
zeal ‘to tear flesh, gnash the 
teeth, speak bitterly’ based 
on sak, sa, ‘flesh’.) 


A sharp, bitter or cutting 

expression or remark; a bitter 
gibe or taunt. Now usually in a 
generalized sense: Sarcastic 
language, sarcastic meaning or 
purpose. 


e Fowler: (1926) 


lrony ... Irony Is a form of 
utterance that postulates a dou- 
ble audience, consisting of one 
party that hearing shall hear and 
shall not understand, and 
another party that, when more is 
meant than meets the ear, is 
ware both of that more and of the 
outsiders’ Incomprehension. 


1. Socratic (rony was a profes- 
sion of ignorance. What 
Socrates represented as an 
Ignorance and a weakness in 
himself was In fact a non- 
committal attitude towards 
any dogma, however accep- 
ted or Imposing, that had not 
been carried back to and 
shown to be based upon first 
principles. The two parties in 
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his audience were, first, the 
dogmatists moved by pity or 
contempt to enlighten this 
ignorance, and _ secondly, 
those who knew thelr 
Socrates and set them- 
selves to watch the familiar 
game in which learning 
should be turned inside out 
by simplicity. 


2. The double audience Is 
essential also to what is 
called oramatic irony, \.e. 
the irony of the Greek 
drama. That drama had the 
peculiarity of providing the 
double audlience--one 
party In the secret and the 
other not—in a_ special 
manner. The facts of most 
Greek plays were not a 
matter for invention, but 
were part of every Athenian 
child’s store of legend; all 
the spectators, that is, were 
In the secret beforehand of 
what would happen. But the 
characters, Pentheus and 
Oedipus and the rest, were in 
the dark; one of them might 
utter words that to him and 
his companions on the stage 
were of trifling import, but to 
those who hearing could 
understand were pregnant 
with the coming doom. ... 


3. And the double audience for 
the irony of Fate? Nature per- 
suades most of us that the 
course of events Is within 
wide limits foreseeable, that 
things will follow their usual 
course and that violent out- 
rage on our sense of the 
probable or reasonable need 
not be looked for. These 
‘most of us’ are the uncom- 
prehending outsiders; the 
elect or Inner circle with 
whom Fate shares her amuse- 
ment at our consternation are 
the few to whom It Is not an 
occasional maxim, but a living 
conviction, that what happens 
Is the unexpected. 


That Is an attempt to link Intelligi- 
bly together three special senses 


Fi 


irony 


of the word /ovy, which in its 
more general sense may be 


defined as the use of words 
intended to convey one meaning 
to the uninitiated and another to 


gure 1. 
the Initiated, the delight of it 
lying In the secret intimacy set 
up between the latter and the 
speaker. 


sarcasm does not necessarily 
involve Irony, and irony has often 
no touch of sarcasm. But Irony, 
or the use of expressions con- 
veying different things according 
as they are interpreted, is so 
often made the vehicle of scar- 
casm, or the utterance of things 
designed to hurt the feelings, 
that In popular use the two are 
much confused. The essence of 
sarcasm Is the Intention of giving 
pain by (ironical or other) bitter 
words. 

(Modem English Usage)2 


AN EXAMPLE 

One of the problems posed by irony for 
the Close Reasoner is the interpre- 
tation of passages in which irony is 
employed; are we to go with the 
surface, literal meaning or are we to 
take the hidden meaning? This is illus- 
trated by the following example. 


e Mcintosh: (1987) 


| would like to address this to 
Mrs. Lyck, who wrote Oct, 11 
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about her belief in God being 
confirmed on the day her son 
moved. She prayed for God to 
hold off impending thunder- 
storms, whereupon It rained at 
5:10 just as the last plece of 
furniture was moved. 

Well, a group of us had 
decided to hold a barbecue 
that very day, which we sche- 
duled for 5 p.m., confident 
that the day’s thunderstorms 
would arrive in the morning 
as predicted and cease when 
we were ready to eat. 

Mrs. Lyck's Intervention, of 
course, caused our party to 
be ruined. It would be very 
nice If people such as she 
would remember that It is not 
nice to hog God, since the 
plans of others might be 
affected by such selfishness. 


Jill Mcintosh 

Oshawa 

(Letter to the Toronto Sta; Sunday, 
Nov. 1, 1987.) 


Those who hear without understanding 
will suppose that Ms Mclntosh is argu- 
ing that people like Mrs. Lyck should 
not ‘hog God’ by invoking His aid 
because of the trouble it might cause 
others. But those in the know will 
rather see here the ironical expression 
of the argument by reductio ad absur- 
dum, shown in Figure 1. = 


NOTES 


1. Translation based on that of BR. W. Sutton in 
the Loeb edition. 


2 H. W. Fowler, 4 Drcvonsry of Modern 
faglish Usage, 2nd edition with corrections 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1977). 
This essential guide to the use of Baglish 
was first published in 1926. 
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